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for 1906-10 at 134, and those for 1911, 1912, and 1913, at
I33^ *&> and 134 respectively. It is a picture of sharply
arrested progress, which helps to explain the great labour dis-
content towards the end of the period.
What caused this check to the national productivity and
prosperity? The reader who will turn back to pp. 275-8 of this
volume may there find sufficient to account for much of it. It
was impossible that a manufacturing country, which had come
to live on exports, should find itself shut out increasingly from
market after market without suffering heavily. Granted that it
found new markets or developed new lines of manufacture, the
changes would take time, and a good deal of capital was apt
to be lost in the process. Such losses had grown common in the
leading British industries, and explain the support which so
many of their chiefs gave in 1903 to Joseph Chamberlain.
But at least two more factors may be traced. One was that
on which Alfred Marshall, the economist, laid stress in a famous
memorandum of 1903.* The mischief, as he saw it, was that
Britain had lost her 'industrial leadership'. The very ease, with
which it had been established in the third quarter of the nine-
teenth century, had bred subsequent lethargy and self-com-
placency. Many of the sons of manufacturers were
'content to follow mechanically the lead given by their fathers. They
worked shorter hours, and they exerted themselves less to obtain new
practical ideas than their fathers had done, and thus a part of
England's leadership was destroyed rapidly. In the 'nineties it
became clear that in the future Englishmen must take business as
seriously as their grandfathers had done, and as their American and
German rivals were doing: that their training for business must be
methodical, like that of their new rivals, and not merely practical,
on lines that had sufficed for the simpler world of two generations
ago: and lastly that the time had passed at which they could afford
merely to teach foreigners and not learn from them in return*.2
Marshall was by no means the first person to call attention to
this. At the end of 1901 the then Prince of Wales,3 speaking at
the Guildhall after a tour to the Dominions, reported a wide-
spread feeling there, that England must 'wake up' commercially.
The other factor was trade unionism, which, as we saw above,4
1  Printed five years later as a "White Paper (No. 321 of 1908).
2  Ibid., pp. 21-2.
3  Afterwards King George V.                                   4 p. 298.